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Twelfth Annual Meeting: SUCCESS & CHALLENGE 


Hosted by the Boston SSRS chapter, 
more than 60 persons registered for the 
1961 Annual Meeting, held at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Sept. 8-10. 
Starting Friday evening with an open 
meeting of the SSRS Council, Burr Hall 
hummed with the activity of business 
sessions, personal greetings, and a 
memorable program. The Public Meet- 
ing on Saturday brought some 200 
people to hear SSRS members Brock 
Chisholm and William Davidon chal- 
lenge the drift toward war and point 
to the responsibilities of scientists for 
arresting this drift and meeting world 
problems of famine, disease, and over- 
population. Partly in response to this 
challenge, Sunday’s business meeting 
culminated in the issuance of a state- 
ment on civil defense and modern war 
(see below) by outgoing President 
Victor Paschkis, on behalf of the mem- 
bers assembled. Malvern Benjamin, 
newly elected SSRS President, con- 
vened the first session of the new 
Council on Sunday afternoon. Press 
coverage of the meeting was particu- 
larly good in the Boston area. 

After Saturday’s opening business 
meeting and simultaneous press con- 
ference, members gathered for lunch 
at the hospitable Window Shop restau- 
rant. There Prof. Gerald Holton of 
Harvard’s Physics Department, invited 
as a “friendly critic,’ told the group 
that the present anti-war emphasis of 
the SSRS restricts it to a lost cause 
minority — for which he has admira- 
tion; but if a more positive emphasis 
were developed, SSRS might break out 
of this minority status, broadening its 
appeal and increasing its effective- 
ness. 


Science, Ethics, and Survival 


Opening Saturday afternoon’s fea- 
tured panel discussion, Everett Mendel- 
sohn (Dept. of History of Science, Har- 
vard) outlined the position of con- 
cerned scientists during and after the 
development of atomic weapons. Call- 
ing attention to the institutionalization 
of science in modern society, he urged 
scientists to accept responsibility for 
helping to decide which tasks have 
priority — even if this means political 
involvement. Herbert Meyer (metallur- 
gist, Clevite Corp.) forcefully presented 
the case for the re-establishment of 
values within science and the formula- 
tion of ethical guidelines by and for 
scientists. The third speaker was 
Theodore Roszak of Stanford’s Dept. 


of History, author of “Seduction of the 
Scientist” (Nation, June 3, 1961). De- 
liberately avoiding the pitfall of 
preaching morals to scientists as an 
outsider, Roszak eloquently opened up 
challenging possibilities for the scien- 
tist in areas concerning the public wel- 
fare; he used civil defense as a tell- 
ing example of the absence of full and 
open scientific discussion. A lively ex- 
change followed, with much audience 
involvement. 

Following the panel, contributed 
papers were heard from Herbert Jehle 
on “Research for Peace,” Michael Rice 
on “Social Scientists in SSRS?”, and 
three SSRS members who attended 
Linus Pauling’s Oslo Conference earlier 
this year: Victor Paschkis, Edward 
Ramberg, and William Davidon. These 
three spoke on different aspects of the 
Conference, and there was a brief 
question and answer period after- 
wards. 


Chisholm, Davidon, major speakers 


Unfortunately students and teachers 
were still away from their campuses 


Schweitzer Views Nuclear 
Disarmament and the Citizen 


by Steven S. Spencer, M.D. 


The curfew bell had sounded for 
the patients at the Albert Schweitzer 
Hospital and they were all bedded 
down in their wooden bunks under 
mosquito nets. The many goats, sheep, 
chickens and other animals were also 
settled for the night. The stillness was 
a marked contrast with the noisy hub- 
bub of the long busy day. 

I had been living and working at 
this unique jungle hospital for five 
months, assisting another American 
doctor on a heart disease research pro- 
ject. During these five months much of 
import had happened on the inter- 
national scene: the U-2 incident, the 
collapse of the summit conference, the 
chaos in the Congo. We had all been 
greatly disturbed by these incidents 
and Dr. Schweitzer seemed particular- 
ly concerned. His lamp had been burn- 
ing late each night as he sat at his 
table reading German, French, English 
and American newspapers, clipping 
from them, and writing to his friends. 

My wife and I rapped on the screen 
door of Dr. Schweitzer’s simply fur- 
nished room. He looked up from his 
newspaper and his furrowed expres- 
sion of concentration opened into a 
warming smile. 

This particular evening we were in- 
terested in discussing with him the 
threat of nuclear war. He reiterated his 
convictions about the disastrous futility 
of the current arms race and the neces- 
sity for nuclear disarmament. While 
looking to America to lead the world 
out of its dangerous crisis he expressed 
disappointment in our militaristic pos- 
ture. He deplored the re-armng of his 


(Continued on page 3) beloved Germany and spoke with 


Statement Issued on Civil Defense and Modern War 


A formal statement was issued by the Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science at its 12th annual meeting at Harvard University, on Sept. 10, 1961. 
Outgoing President Victor Paschkis, Professor of Mechanical Engineering at 
Columbia University delivered the statement on behalf of the Society. The 
text follows: 


We call for full disclosure and open discussion of the facts about civil de- 
fense, and nuclear and biological war. In the light of facts now known, it is clear 
that fallout shelters provide only short term protection against radiation; they are 
not nuclear bomb shelters because they do not protect against the nearby blast 
and fire effects of these weapons, or against long-term radioactivity. We oppose 
any efforts to make light of the consequences of a major war today. As scientists 
we can point to many inevitable effects of all-out war which are largely ignored 
in public discussion; the fundamental disruption of the structure of society; 
genetic mutations in all living things; and unpredictable changes in the ecological 
balance of the world (man’s relationship with the total environment, including 
food and water, plants and animals, disease organisms, climate, etc.) 

But even in the short term it is clear that large population centers cannot 
be protected against nuclear attack, or against attack by chemical poisons and 
biological weapons, So-called ‘acceptable losses” in war today means at least tens 
of millions of people and the devastation of civilized society. Any attempt to soften 
these hard facts we consider to be a misuse of scientific knowledge. 

Recourse to war now amounts to the surrender of civilization to oblivion. 
We therefore conclude that nations cannot any longer rationally resort to war or 
threat of war as an instrument of policy. We call for an unwavering search for 
alternatives which will preserve and advance civilization and human freedoms. 
Mediation, a stronger UN, international law, and other non-violent approaches to 
conflict situations must be. pursued and the world’s resources put to constructive 
use. These are our most urgent concerns. 


This Newsletter is published 
monthly by the Society for Social 
Responsibility in Science, an organ- 
ization of scientists and engineers 
whose purpose is to induce scientists 
to recognize a personal responsibil- 
ity for the anticipated consequences 
to society of their work and to ex- 
ercise their profession always for 
the benefit of humanity. 


The Society for Social Responsi- 
bility in Science was founded in 
1949. It has members in 19 countries 
and the Newsletter is circulated in 
45 countries. 

The SSRS Newsletter is distribu- 
ted free to a large number of people 
who are not members of the Society. 
The estimated cost of producing and 
mailing the Newsletter is about $2.00 
per year. Readers are invited to 
help underwrite this expense. 
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nostalgia of his homeland. He was dis- 
appointed that Christian Churches have 
not taken a firmer stand in opposition 
too nuclear weapons. He questioned the 
freedom of expression in an America 
where his friend Linus Pauling had 
been subjected to Congressional in- 
vestigation because of his petition to 
outlaw nuclear testing. 

After discussing these matters for 
some time we posed the qusetion of 
how ordinary citizens could effectively 
help to achieve nuclear disarmament. 
His immediate reply was simple — 
“You must speak out”. 

While this reply may seem unre- 
markable, it indicates two things about 
Albert Schweitzer which impressed us 
even more than his array of accomp- 
lishments or his great learning. 

In the first place it illustrates his 
great faith in the power of the “spirit” 
in every man and in the power of pub- 
lic opinion. As he himself has said, his 
life-view (Lebensanschauung) is op- 
timistic. 


“T am convinced that there is far 
more (in men and women) of . 
idealist will-power than ever 
comes to the surface of the world. 
Just as the water of the streams 
we see is small in amount com- 
pared to that which flows under- 
ground, so the idealism which be- 
comes visible is small in amount 
compared with what men and 
women bear locked in their hearts, 
unreleased or scarcely released.” 


In 1957 and 1958 the Nobel Prize 
Committee broadcast from Oslo two 
statements by Albert Schweitzer ad- 
dressed to the people of the world. 
These declarations of conscience (later 
published under the title ‘Peace or 
Atomic War”) were for the purpose 
of helping to create an informed public 
opinion in opposition to nuclear test- 
ing and armaments. Schweitzer de- 
plores the feeling of helplessness that 
is so prevalent today. He has faith that 
if men will act with courage and with 
a strength of purpose and will give ex- 
pression to the idealism that is within 
them, that governments will then be 
led to behave in a sane fashion. ‘“Pub- 
lic opinion of this kind stands in no 
need of plebiscites or committees to ex- 
press itself. It works through just be- 
ing there.” 


In the second place Schweitzer’s 
statement, “You must speak out,” re- 
minded us of the manner in which he 
has characteristically approached ques- 
tions of major concern to him. He has 
first become well-informed on the sub- 
ject. He has then carefully thought his 
way through to what he believed to be 
right or true. Having chosen a course of 
action he has vigorously pursued it, and 
criticism has not deterred him. 

As a young man, his theologic re- 
search led him to conclusions that 
rocked the academic community. After 
years of planning and searching he de- 
cided to study medicine, “in order to 
devote myself from that time forward 
to the direct service of humanity.” This 
decision brought extreme protests from 
his family and friends. 


A few years ago Schweitzer began to 
read a great deal on the subject of 
nuclear weapons and to talk to and 
correspond with informed scientists. 
After considerable thought and in spite 
of his reluctance to make statements 
about world affairs or politics he be- 
came convinced of a moral responsibil- 
ity to speak out on the subject. 


The 1957 Oslo broadcast was the re- 
sult of this conviction. Considerable 
criticism directed mainly at his qualifi- 
cations to speak authoritatively on the 
subject did not deter him from making 
a second pronouncement the following 
year. Feeling that this is a subject of 
vital concern to all people and a sub- 
ject on which all should become in- 
formed, he has voiced his convictions 
in the hope that others will do the 
same. And he has been speaking out 
ever since, in letters to friends, and in 
sponsoring such things as the recent 
Oslo Conference Against the Spread of 
Nuclear Weapons. 


Dr. Schweitzer’s advice is encourag- 
ing for those of us who have concerns 
about matters of social responsibility. 


Election Results | 
Benjamin, Davidon, head SSRS 


Results of the recent elections were 
announced at the annual meeting; an 
unusually large fraction of the mem- 
bership participated in the mail ballot. 


New president of SSRS is J. Malvern 
Benjamin, Jr. (Philadelphia, Pa.), elec- 
trical engineer who is director of Bio- 
physical Electronics, a division of Com- 
munications Industries. He also serves 
as instructor in radiological physics 
in the Graduate School of Medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School. Said President Benjamin, “I 
believe that the SSRS is not yet living 
up to its full promise and that we 
scientists and technicians are not 
taking sufficient responsibility. In this 
time of unprecedented danger to our 
civilization I believe that each of us 
should devote a measurable portion of 
his time to some aspect of the active 
work of our Society so that its message 
can be broadcast among our colleagues 
before it is too late. Time is running 
out. We must move with imagination, 
vigor, and speed.” 


William C. Davidon (Haverford, Pa.) 
is the new vice president of SSRS. 
After five years as associate physicist 
at Argonne National Laboratory, he 
recently assumed chairmanship of the 
department of physics at Haverford 
College. Davidon participated in the 
1959 Kitzbuehl-Vienna (‘Pugwash’) 
International Conference of Scientists, 
and the 1961 Oslo Conference Against 
the Spread of Nuclear Weapons. He 
also serves as Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Scientists, and has 
written extensively on the subject of 
arms control. He believes that ‘one es- 
sential task for the SSRS is to en- 
courage young scientists and students 
to seek more thorough understnding of 
nature and implications of scientific de- 
velopments. Individual responsibilty is 
required not only to reject the perver- 
sion of one’s potentialities by preparing 
for war, but also to build the wisdom 
and dedication for developing radical, 
humanitarian approaches to a world in 
revolution.” 

Mark D. Shaw (Bellefonte, Pa.), As- 
sociate Professor of Agricultural En- 
gineering at the Pennsylvania State 
University is the new treasurer of 
SSRS, and Don DeVault (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) continues his term as Secretary. 


Newly-elected committee chairmen 
are: Membership: Nelson Fuson 
(Nashville, Tenn.), Professor of Physics 
at Fisk University; Finance: John R. 
Ewbank (Southampton, Pa.), patent 
attorney; Occupation: Jerome Steffens 
(Washington, D. C.), Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering at 
Catholic University; Education: Ken- 
neth C. Knowlton (Cambridge, Mass.), 
graduate student in communications 
engineering, M.I.T. (re-elected). 

Seven Delegates-at-large to the 
Council were elected: C. A. Coulson 
(Oxford, England), mathematics; Paul 
P. Craig (Los Alamos, N.M.), solid 
state physics and cryogenics; Reino W. 
Hakala (Washington, D.C.), physical 
organic chemistry at Howard Univer- 


sity; David E. Kennell (St. Louis, Mo.), 
microbiology, School of Medicine, 
Washington University; Tadashi 
Kikuchi (Sendai, Japan) electronic en- 
gineering, Tohoku University; Shigeru 
Oae (Osaka, Japan), chemistry, Radia- 
tion Center (re-elected); and Priya- 
daranjan Ray (Calcutta, India), chem- 
isty, editor of Science and Culture. 


Also serving on the Council are the 
three most recent past presidents: Wil- 
liam T. Scott, Edward G. Ramberg, and 
Victor Paschkis. 


Elected to the Board of Appeals 
were: Alex Comfort (Laughton, Eng- 
land), biologist, poet, novelist, Nuffield 
Research Fellow in the biology of 
senescence; Frederick Creedy (Toronto, 
Canada), retired electrical engineer, 
author; Walter Gormly (Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa), consultant design engineer for 
small manufacturing companies; Des 
Raj Malhotra (Amjer, India), consult- 
ing chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neer; and Earle H. Warner (Nyack, 
N.Y.), emeritus professor of physics, 
University of Arizona, and Secretary 
Associate, Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 1) 


in large numbers, and therefore missed 
what those present unquestionably re- 
garded as speeches of major import- 
ance by Brock Chisholm and William 
Davidon. Dr. Chisholm, former Director 
General of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, spoke with characteristic caim and 
trenchant force on the theme “Security 
and Social Responsibility.” The never- 
ending human search for security is 
self-defeating, he pointed out, when 
we ignore the facts that defense against 
modern weopons is impossible, and 
that the whole human race is now the 
smallest unit of survival. He also 
warned that the population explosion is 
happening now, we are in the middle 
of it, and cannot afford to ignore its 
present and long-term implications. 
Professor Davidon, Chairman of the 
Dept. of Physics at Haverford, spoke 
on “Nuclear Science and Human De- 
cisions.” Brilliantly reviewing the cur- 
rent weapons impasse with. both sides 
resuming nuclear tests, he outlined 
some ecological and other rarely men- 
tioned effects of nuclear war. He also 
ealled for scientists’ dedication to 
priority constructive tasks, such as the 
provision of a subsistence package of 
nutriments which would end starvation 
in the world. 

Outstanding as it was, the Annual 
Meeting costs burdened the SSRS bud- 
get to the extent that future plans de- 
pend for their realization upon. the 
receipt of funds. The financial situa- 
tion thus took its share of business 
meeting time. Other items discussed 
Sunday included the question of ad- 
mitting social scientists as full mem- 
bers of SSRS — to be placed on the 
ballot next year; and how best to co- 
operate on matters of common interest 
with groups such as the FAS, AAAS, 
and AAUP. Tape recordings of sessions 
of general interest are available from 
E. J. Lieberman, 24 Claflin Rd., Brook- 
line 46, Mass. 


War on War 


by E. J. Tangerman 


Increasing concern has been express- 
ed over the power of currently avail- 
able weapons, first among engineers, 
then among the public, and more re- 
cently even in the Pentagon and the 
White House. Confidence in the newer 
weapons as war deterrents has been 
shaken by the realization that one 
madman’s word or touch on a button 
might start a holocaust. 

Thus far, the emphasis has been al- 
most entirely upon building missiles 
so powerful they dare not be used, 
and scientific and engineering man- 
power have been mobilized for this 
arms race. The emphasis has been 
upon deterrence — if every country’s 
protestations can be believed. 

Now, however, scientists and engi- 
neers themselves are going beyond this 
concept to one of war safety control— 
literally war prevention. The effort is 
to prevent the crises which start wars, 
to prevent any nation or group from 
committing national suicide by threat- 
ening or waging war against other 
people. 

The theory is that each nation will 
resolve its internal problems independ- 
ently, with no interference from an 
outside nation or group, and that no 
deterrence will be placed on individual 
or national thought or action — as long 
as it does not affect other nations. It 
is, in effect, an enlargement of the pre- 
sent concept of urban living, in which 
the. independence of the individual 
property owner is respected, the basic 
controls being upon his relationship 
with his neighbors. 

This would make the United Na- 
tions eventually an advisory and staff 
organization, having staff responsibility 
and service functions, A world-wide 
detection organization would be re- 
quired, to keep track of nuclear ma- 
terials and devices, as well as a policing 
force probably equipped with non- 
lethal weapons such as the tranquiliz- 
ing gases recently hinted at. These 
could literally make the lion lie down 
with the lamb, and provide time for 
a.. war-safety. control. command _.to 
mobilize itself for control in the area— 
time—for the fire department to arrive. 


Such concepts are now only vision- 
ary, but they can be realized if some- 
body starts them. Preliminary steps 
have already been taken. Some 20 
scientists, engineers and. executives 
have signed their names to a consult- 
ing report called “Control of World 
Crisis” by Howard G. Kurtz, submit- 
ted to the Foundation for Instrumenta- 
tion Education and Research, 335 East 
45th St., New York 17. Copies are 
available at 50 cents each, or at print- 
ing cost in quantity, 

Engineers mobilized to create ever- 
increasing destructive power have been 
so successful at it that this power, if 
used, now would destroy the nation 
launching it, along with world civilza- 
tion. These same engineers may now be 
mobilized for a far greater effort, 
a far more difficult task of creating the 
new technologies of enforceable safety 
discipline to make the people of all 


countries safe against war simul- 
taneously. 

No one is asking engineers to under- 
take the “political” work required, but 
only to perfect the hardware, instru- 
mentation, communications and mech- 
anical safety devices required, on a 
world scale, to make future war im- 
possible. Each engineer now working 
on destructive power may gradually 
find his forward march committed to 
the new goal of making the earth safe 
for human progress. He may be able 
to face his community and his church 
and his family with even greater pride 
in the contributions he is making to 
THEIR future. 


._ Note: Mr. Tangerman is editor of 
Product Engineering, from which this 
editorial has been reprinted by per- 
mission. 


Annual Meeting Deficit 


As is customary, no registration 
fee was collected at the annual 
meeting. Therefore its deficit must 
be made up from other sources. 
Contributions will be gratefully ac- 
cepted by Boston SSRS treasurer 
Herbert Meyer, 276 Massachussetts 
Ave., Arlington 74, Mass. 


Pauling Protests Soviet Tests 


The following cable was sent to 
Premier Khrushchev on Sept. 2, 1961: 
“As spokesman for 11,000 scientists 
of 50 countries including 216 leading 
Soviet scientists who signed the bomb- 
test petition four years ago and also 
for the whole human race and unborn 
children who will be damaged by 
radioactive fallout I strongly urge that 
you cancel the new series of bomb 
tests and the announced expansion of 
the Soviet nuclear arsenal and that the 
Soviet government instead initiate an 
intensified effort to make international 
agreements stopping all bomb tests and 
leading to general and complete dis- 
armament with justice to all nations 

and all people. 
Linus Pauling” 


Letters 


I am a member of the SSRS and hold 
amateur radio Extra Class _ license 
W6MMC; whereas I am not very ac- 
tive, for lack of time, it has occurred 
to me that there are others in the SSRS 
the world over who are also hams, I 
would like to communicate with those 
interested in doing so and would also 
like comments from SSRS hams on the 
possibilities of furthering communica- 
tions between SSRS members and in- 
terested persons via ham radio. I op- 
erate my YF’s call letters here (she is 
also an SSRS member but at present 
too busy for ham radio at all) K7IKT 
on 80-40-20-15 mtr CW with 45w to a 
long wire; 75S1 Rx. Can sked 0000- 
0500Z or 1300-1500Z; QRQ@ 35 QRS 10, 
QSK. Sunday 1500-2300Z. 73, “VT” 


JOHN K. GREEN 
Box 412, Sedona, Ariz. 


This issue edited by E. J. Lieberman 


The struggle to know is the signifi- 

cant portion of man’s career since the 
struggie for individual survival as- 
sumed secondary importance. With in- 
creased knowledge has always come in- 
creased awareness of the magnitude of 
ignorance. Just as material happiness 
is possible only by contentment with 
less than the optimum of material 
possessions, so must intellectual satis- 
faction rely upon only partial know- 
ledge. Intellectuals and moralists are 
inspired by the best intellectuals they 
encounter, and each generation of stu- 
dents makes its choices by imitating its 
most inspiring professors. From early 
Elizabethan times to the current 
Elizabethan period, the quality of pro- 
fessors has. seriously degenerated, 
Novelists have recognized the con- 
temporary quality of professors. The 
analysis by Samuel Hynes in the 
August Newsletter accurately portrays 
how both the intellectual and moral life 
of professors has been undergoing a 
degeneration for 300 years, and it is 
important for SSRS members _ to 
recognize how servere and prolonged 
this degeneration has been. In every 
century, there have been individual 
professors who have achieved great 
clarity in their understanding of specu- 
lative theories and morality, notwith- 
standing the plight of the prototype 
professors depicted in recent novels. 
None of the members of the SSRS 
would accurately fit the shoes of the 
Professors Schneider, Tyler, or other 
characters of contemporary fiction. But 
all SSRS members are susceptible to 
the same danger which marked the 300 
years of degeneration, the tendency to 
cease trying to do the best of which one 
is capable intellectually, morally, and 
in overall development. In having the 
good fortune to recognize the scholar’s 
obligation to employ his skills to help 
humanity achieve something other than 
the suicide of the species, the mem- 
bers of SSRS also have the respon- 
sibility for stimulating enough enthus- 
iasm for the intellectual life among 
their students that Professors Schneider 
and Tyler et al will become as obso- 
lete as covenants with the Devil. 


JOHN R. EWBANK 
Southampton, Pa, 


... It was a fine idea to publish 
Samuel Hynes’ “The Image of a Pro- 
fessor.” My only quarrel with him is 
on his notion of “the scientific view: 
the end of knowledge is to enable man 
to affect his environment.” 


CARL BARUS 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Phoenix of Hiroshima, which sailed 
us safely on our 60,000-mile voyage 
around the world and, in 1958, carried 
us into the nuclear test zone of the 
United States, is once again preparing 
for sea. This time our destination is 
Vladivostok, Russia. 

We sail once again to protest any 
testing of nuclear weapons, but beyond 
that our voyage, undertaken in a spirit 
of non-violence as members of the 
human family, is an appeal for a stop 
to the arms race, for a continued and 
patient search for the way to world 
peace. 

We sail in the name of all who feel 
as we do. To some small extent, we 
hope the Phoenix will be the conscience 
of the common people of the world. If 
you wish to sail with us in spirit, won’t 
you write your feelings to the news- 
papers, to the political leaders of the 
world, to the United Nations? 


EARLE REYNOLDS 
Hiroshima, Japan 


Note: Earle Reynolds is Professor of 
Anthropology at Hiroshima Women’s 
College and is a member of SSRS. The 
Phoenix with its crew of three is now 
on the high seas. 


A supporter of SSRS since my at- 
tendance at an AFSC Institute in 1958, 
where I first learned of it, my regret 
is that social “scientists” cannot be full 
members. 


The pure research of today is the 
technology of tomorrow, and has its 
impact upon man and the group the 
next day. It is long past time for social 
scientists to gain at least minimum 
ability to operate conceptually and 
terminologically with principles of 
physical and biological sciences, I have 
attempted to do it — and am particu- 
larly interested in overcoming obstacles 
to communication among specialists 
from different fields. 


MARY K. FONTAINE 
New York, N. Y. 


We receive more letters than can be 
printed, and selection is necessary. 
Letters should be brief, and directed 
toward specific social concerns of sci- 
entists. Longer contributions should 
be submitted in the form of articles. 
Book reviews are welcome. 


Read “Scientists for Peace”, Theodore 
Roszak’s perceptive article on the SSRS, 
pp. 205-6 of the Sept. 30, 1961 issue of 
The Nation. 


Occupation Division | 

These ads are not limited to SSRS | 
members; the service is available to 
any scientist who has job problems | 
related to conscience or to the use | 
of his professional skill for construc- 
tive purposes. 

All correspondence regarding the 
printing of ads and replies to ads 
should be sent to the Occupation | 
Division Chairman, Jerome Steffens, 
1922 Grace Church Road, Silver 
Spring, Md. When a name is given 
in the ad for a direct reply, a copy 
of the correspondence should be sent 
to Jerome Steffens if possible. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Plant Physiologist, dismissed for 
“unsatisfactory teaching” subsequent 
to participation in peace walks and 
favorable reports on trip to Cuba, 
desires position teaching general 
botany and/or beginning plant 
physiology, or doing research, pref- 
erably in fields such as water re- 
lations, translocation, mineral nutri- 
tion; age 52; Ph.D., 1950, University 
of Missouri; 6 years college teaching 


experience. Will consider other 
types of work. 
Writer — communications specialist 


with 10 years management experi- 
ence in translating technical data 
into lay articles, news _ releases, 
speeches, reports, etc. Has had 
public relations, industrial design, 
and advertising experience. Liberal 
Arts education. Age 38. Available 
for work in Philadelphia or New 
York area in September. 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


Medical Electronics: A rapidly ex- 
panding medical school requires an 
engineer to head an electronics de- 
velopment service. A graduate 
degree with an interest in the bio- 
medical field or a B.S. degree with 
considerable experience is required. 
Contact Dr. John Schuder, Univer- 
sity of Missouri Medical Center, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Medical Electronics: Several firms 
(Airborne Instruments Laboratory, 
and Invengineering) are seeking 
technically trained men for work on 
medical apparatus. Contact Medica) 
Electronics News, 845 Ridge Ave,, 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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